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A GIFT OF PRINTS 


Once again t] Museum has to 
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burg’s generosit 
Department of 
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prior to 


Schongauer’s Virgin in the 


his interest in the 
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for it h 


and 
Prints as recently 
two ol the most 
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respectivel\ 


from him 


engravings made north of tl 
150 [hese are 
Courtyard, 
most famous and un- 
doubtedly one of th charming of 
and one 
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certainly one of the 
most 
that great engraver’s masterpieces 
of the two Annunciations made by the 
Master F.V.B The beautiful little Virgin 
by Schongauer has often been reproduced 


and is thus, in spite of its rarity, deservedly 
one of the best 
pravings. Thi 


has not 


known early German en- 
Annunciation by F. V. B 
enjoved either fame or reproduc 
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tion, the only picture of it t 
acquainted with 


lat the writer 1s 
being one of the illustra- 
Max  Lehrs’s 
Print 
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tions that accompanied 
learned article on F. V. B. in the 
Collector’s Quarterly for February, 
While not so rare other en- 
gravings by its maker it 


as some oft the 


is still sufficiently 


to Felix M. War- 





for such an explanati 
that is certain is that he was a Nether- 
lander, that on occasion he copied prints by 
Schongauer and the Master E. S. (which 


a common enough thing to do at that 


Was 
time), and that several times he copied 
easel pictures by the great early Flemish 


unusual thing to 
His kin- 
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masters (which 1s a most 


Ind a primitive engraver doing 


ship to the painters of the Bruges s« 
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have such a 
character oft 


exceeding rarity, 
back of them and so much 
their own that there can be no question of 
their among the 

specimens of the engraver’s art during the 
period prior to Diirer and Lucas of Leyden 
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THE TRADESCANT CATALOGUE 


One of the most amusing things that has 
been acquired recently for the Department 
of Prints is a copy of Musaeum Tradescan- 
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South-Lambeth neer London B 
London, Printed by 
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its full title. tis illustrated with portraits, 
etched by Hollar, of the two John Trades- 
cants, father and son, to which some pious 
owner has added a little water color draw- 
ing of the tomb of Tradescant the vounger 
and portraits of his wife and child. Tech- 
nically, from our point of view, the book is 


the Duke of Buckingham, and of Henrietta 
Maria. In 1617 he paid £25 for the 
though 


sage of one person to Virginia, 


pas- 


whether he himself was the passenger 1s 


net known. In 1618 he went with 


Dudley Digges to Russia, writing 
count of the “‘voiag’’ which 1s now 
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PORTRAIT OF JOHN 
BY WENZEI 


regarded as the two Hollar etchings in their 
original setting; unofficially it is looked 
upon as much more than that, as a memo- 
lal of the two Johns and their prowess as 
collectors, and, most important of all, for 
even museum people take a certain pride 
and interest in their calling, as the first 
museum catalogue in English. 

The elder Tradescant (probably pro- 
nounced Tradeskin), the date of whose 
birth seems to be unknown, was married in 
1007, and was at various times in the serv 
ice of the Earl of Salisbury, Lord Wotton, 
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the manuscripts in the Ashmolean 


ford, and is said to be the earliest 


account of plants of Russia. WI] 


Russia he collected many sorts ot 


and he ries 
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sell and Argall against the pirates of Alg 
bringing back among other treasures 
\rgier or Algier apricot.” In 1025 
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wrote to a friend in Virginia that he 
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in the service of the Duke of Buckinghan 


for whom he dealt ‘‘with all merchants 


from all places, but especially from 


ginia, Bermudas, Newfoundland 
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Vir- 








IHE MI 


Binn the Amazon, and the East Indies 
for | manner of rare beasts wis and 
Dird sn lls tones In O / he went 
with Bu ngham to | Rochelle \fter 
t Duk th he probably entered the 
King’s service as gardener, and it seems 
that about t] same time he started his 
garden and museum at Lambeth His 
p garden was one of the first in Eng- 

1, and he himself was ‘‘the first in this 


ountry who made anv considerable collec 
tion « he sul t natural histor In 
1632 was at court Inquiring about un 
corms hor Which turned out to bx tl 
snout fisl t very precious against 
DOISO He pre ly died in the late 
winter or spring of 1638, leaving his coll 
tions to fils son 

ly ( S I Second Was born I 
1608. [n 1637 he was in Virginia collecting 
1owers, p ) shells. et rr his i ther’s 
collection ter his death succeeded 
him as rdener he Queen In 1650 he 
made thi quaintance of Ehas Ashmok 
and not lon fterwards, assisted by Ash 
mole and Thomas Wharton, he began to 
write the catalogue of his collections Be 
cause oO rmious interruptions among 
which was that he “found m nde friend 
Mr. Hollar then engaged for abo tenne 
Moneths, for whose hand to finish th 
Plate i» ] Was ne ssaril constrall gd to sta\ 
untill this time the little book did no 
make its appearance until 1656. In 1659 


gift of their rarities to Elias Ashmok In 
1662 John died, leaving to his dearly b 
loved w Hester Pooks my Closet « 
Rarities luring her natural Lif 


and bequeat 


of Oxford or 


Cambridge, to which of them shee shall 
think fitt at her deceas« [wo vears later 
Elias sued Hester in Chancery ‘‘for the 
Rarities her Husband had settled on me,” 


Via 


Clarendon 


the | ord 
heard the 


‘subject to 


Sth of 


and on the 
Chancellor 


1004, 
having 
cause, found for the plaintifl 

the trust for the defendant during her life,” 
and appointed Sir Edward Sir 
William Dugdale, and Sir William Glascock 
commissioners to supervise the accounting. 
In 1674 poor Mrs. Hester, evidently havin 


By sshe, 
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turned over the collec- 


' 
been pushed to it, 


tions to Ashmole. who seems to have wasted 
little time betore 


Walton. In 1677 


showing them to Izaak 


Ashmole made known 


his intention of giving his collection to 
Oxford, “provided’’—full note of modern- 
ity—‘a suitable building were erected to 
receive it In 1078 Mrs. Hester “was 
found drowned in her pond,” and a few 


as noted in his 
‘| removed the pictures from 


house to 


lavs later the watchful Eh 
liaryv that 
Mirs 

Christopher Wren designed the 
building’ 
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lections were moved there from Lambeth 
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Tradescant’s mink Sir 
" ] 
suitable 


Oxtord, and in 1683 the col- 


but not as [Iradescant’s It was Ashmole 
who got all the credit—and still has it. 


1 word may not be out o 


Born in 1617 and died in 1692, he 


the greatest virtuoso and curioso that 


ever was known or read of in England be- 
lore his tim \s a young solicitor in 
indifferent xd practice,”’ and the son of 
saddler, he needed to keep his eves to 


windward, so that there was little su 


to a wealthy lady, twenty yea 
husbands and 
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with just 


lec Was, the widow of three 


the mother of grown but 
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enyjoveda his wife’s estate 


son 
ons 


ie fortune that needed 


Marriage Ne 


her company for altogether,’ 


to such an extent that when lew Vears 
ter she sued for a Separatlot id al 
mon he defended the case, and won it 


ings, his wife’s { 
enabled him to play at evervthing, so that 


simultaneously 


by turns, and sometimes 


Pe we Lslubieh’ a Bivual 
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1S i botanist, and student of Hebrew 
engraving, and heraldr\ \fter the Res 


not having torgotten Nis skill as 
solicitor, he procured his appointment as 
Windsor Herald, 
he “had Henri 
my use.’ In 
died, he married 


voung daughter 


and notes in his diary that 
VIII's closet assigned for 
his old wife having 
William Dugdale’s 


In 16072 he published 
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1000, 


SU 


“Institution, Laws and Ceremonies of tl 
Order of the Garter,’ which is still th 
authoritative work on that important sub- 
ject. In 1682 the University having pro- 
vided the suitable building to receive the 
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Ashmolean collection that had been 
Tradescants, twelve wagon 


greal 
formed by the 
loads of curlosities were moved down to 
Oxford, and a Dr. Plot installed as curator 
That Ashmole once cured himself of an 
ague by three spiders about his 
recorded the momentous fact 
is probably a sufficient key to 


hanging 
neck, and 
afterward, 
his character and mind. 

Now, as to the catalogue. It is a little 
duodecimo of 200 pages and three plates, 
the portraits of the father and son and 
their coat of arms. It is prefaced by a 
number of laudatory verses and by ana- 
grams upon the name Tradescant, such as 
“Cannot hide Arts,” ‘ Had inocent Artes,” 
Art die?’ 


preface tells us 


““Artes cannot 
‘Now for the 
them 


“Can honest * and 
die.” The 
materialls themselves | 
Naturall, of which some ar 

known & named amongst 


reduce into 


two sorts; 


ON 
more familiarly 


us, as divers sorts of Birds, foure-footed 
Beasts and Fishes, to whom I have given 
usual English names. Others are lesse ta- 


miliar, and as yet unfitted with apt Englis/ 


termes, as the shell-Creatures, Insects, 
Mineralls, Outlandish-Fruits, and the like, 
which are Materia Medica; 
Encroachers upon that faculty, may try 
how they can crack such shels The other 
as Vtensills, Household- 


Instruments of Warre used 


part of the 


sort 1s Artificialls, 
stuffe, Habits, 
by severall Nations, 
XC, These are 


rare curiosities of Art 
also expressed in Eng- 
The first list is that of ‘“‘Egges,’’ among 
which we notice those of the ‘Cassawar 
or Emeu Crocodiles, Estridges, 
Divers sorts of Egges from Jurkte: 
one given for a Dragons Easter 
Egges of the Patriarchs of Jerusalem.’ A 
little further we find “Two feathers of the 
and just bevond that “ The 
claw of the bird Rock; who, as authors 
report, is able to trusse an Elephant 
Among the “WHOLE BIRDS” is the “ Do- 
dar, from the Island Mauritius; it is not 
(And the head 
still in the Ash- 
known remnants of that 
Over several 


epee, 


Phoenix tavle,”’ 


able to flie being so big.”’ 
and feet of this dodo are 
molean, the only 
famed and long extinct bird. 
pages is “A 
inches long,”’ 


natural Dragon, above two 


and then, after many pages of 
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Latin names, we come to “ Materialls of 
Dyers and Painters,” among them ‘“‘Sy- 
mach’”’ and “‘Woade,” which remind us of 
the little room at the top of the Fogg 
Museum, so much nearer to us In time and 
space than the old ‘“‘Musaeum”’ at Lam- 
beth. And then come “ Mechantck artifi- 


ctall Works in Carvings, Turnings, Sowins 
and Paintings,” such as “‘A Bird sitting on 
a pearch naturall,’’ ‘““The Indian lip-ston 
‘lubiter, Jo 


lent-stitch,’ 


which they wear in the lip 
and Vercur\ 

“Flea chains of 
links a piece and yet but an in 
““A bundle of Tobacco, Amazonian,” “ Th 
Idol Osiris {nubis, the Sheep, the Beetle 
the Dog, which the Egyptians worshipped 

‘A piece Ol the Stone of -Castle 
where Hellen of Gree: \ Trun- 
Drake's Ship,” “Severall sorts 
of Cymballs,’’ ‘* Poleaxe and 
Mill and Cross-bow in it for either 
or Bullet 


wrought in 
with 
h long,’’ 


silver and gold 


2O¢ 
400) 


Sarrl 
eé was born 

ion of Capt 
Pistoll with 


\rrow 


‘*Pohatan, King of V1 1 
habit all embroidered with hells Ir 
Roanoke ““An Umbrella - One 
could keep on quoting, and with every quo- 
tation range 1n memory trom my grand- 


mother’s r closet to the most prized of 
institutional possessions here and 
New York. And as one 
leaves one both humbled and filled with 
There 
torians who assert that the idea 


COTTA 
thinks about 


cheerful laughter are grave his- 
is a modern hallucination 


WILLIAM M. Ivins, JR. 


A PORTRAIT BY CHARLES 
BRIDGES 


\ letter written in December, 1735, bs 
William Byrd II, master of the splendid 
estate of Westover on the 
Virginia, to t 
Colone 


on the 


his former political opponen 
| Alexander Spotswood of Germanna 
Rapidan, recommends to that gentle- 
man’s gracious attention the artist Charles 


Bridges, in the following words “The 


Person who has the honor to wait upon you 


this letter 1s a man of Good Family 
frowns of Fortune or his 


with 
but either by the 
own Mismanagement, is obliged to seek his 


Virginia Magazine of Histor 
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Virgi 

lo Is it ] Wt Wt | Ty 
ti of G rnor Spotswood now gins 
n the Viv I SI | It Ol I S 
painted e's ( s port! 
signed C. Bridges,” of | Parke Byrd 
first wife of Wilham Byrd I] Bridges is 
Ss | ) Dall | 1 Virg S t S 
1750, Dut W re sur him onl 
is 1740 VI ar Caroline Coun 
ordered 1,000 pounds tobacco to be sold 
to pay him tor pain I ms for 
some public building 

Bevond these few facts hing whatever! 
s know! Bridges ex t] here ar 
few more Vu portr s which 
safely assigned to him, and r mal 
more which ar ributed to him but wl 
are In fac | rent : \mo! 
the portraits by Bridge n tion to the 
two already mentioned, ar well-know1 
portrait of the romantic b elVv 
Byrd, and the portrait recently pur sed 
by the Museum, of William Byrd's second 
wite, Maria Tavlor of Kensington, England 

The Mu n’s portrait me from t 
Byrd mily by w of the Harrisons ¢ 
Upper Brand It is cool in ton 
ul portt S alrea mentioned, It shno\ 
the figure three-quarters length, th S 
long and clearly drawn, the facial contours 
smooth and soft, but with less exaggerated 
pulliness ol the cheeks than 1s noticeable 11 
much of Kneller’s and Michael Dahl’s work 


t would naturally bs 
lly dri ith 

attempt to express bony structure 

shadow 


compared 


definite 


with which 
W 
and mod- 
Phe 
and 
most 


eling by means of light and 
painting as such presents smoothness 
fused refinement of texture where 

Virginia portraits of the time are dry and 
the of F. W. Bavley 


According to statement 


TROPOLII 


AN 


rum A th rendering S S ne 
satins in Bridges’ portraits 1s eas nd 
nN ymplisl a W l larg folds well ar- 
ranged he | grounds show decorati 
pes W nd foliage or build- 
Pron nited da it hand, ther 
\ ( S in We draw as to the 
reel ( rles Bridges in Virginia lf 
Color Byrd's letter to Governor Spots- 
VOU represents the attitude of Bridges 
oward Amer we must conclude that the 
rtist came to Virginia only because it 
ecmed the Dest wa out of a temporary 
lifficult Indeed, even allowing for the 
irge proportion of pictures likely to have 
ost or destroved in Virginia, the num- 
1 portraits now known there by 
Bridges suggests a stay of but a few vears, 
ind our actual dence accounts only for 
the vears 1735-40 
William Byrd's wite, Lucy, left Virginia 
1 the autumn of 1716 and died of smallpox 
London in December of the same vear. 
If her signed portrait was painted in Vir- 
rinia, Bridges must have been 1n the Colony 
t least nineteen vears when Colonel Byrd 
wrote his letter of recommendation 1 


Colonel Spotswood. But Is unthinkabl 
hat such a man of affairs as Spotswood 
who had been twelwe vears governor of 


should nev ven 


er have met or ¢ 


heard of a highly accomplished painter who 
had been so long in the Colon lhe nat- 


ural conclusion would seem to be 1 


Bridges made Colonel Byrd’s acquaintance 


London shortly after Byrd went ther 

n 1715, and at this time painted of him 
three-quarters-length portrait: attrib- 

ted to Kneller, which hung formerly at 
Brandon, and that, when Mrs. Byrd came 
over the following vear, he immediatel\ 
painted the portrait of her, adding her at- 


| 


tendant negro bov and a decorated Indian 


as picturesque accessor 


death, William 


In behalf of his na- 


basket es 
\fter 
taved on in London 


Virginia, 


his wite’s Byrd 


S 


he appeared several times 


[he portraits of William, Maria, Evelyn, and 
Lucy Byrd are all 50 x 40 inches and at least the 
irst three named are framed in identical frames 
of the period, black with carved, gilded inner 
ind outer edges The portrait of Maria Byrd 
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hangs in Gallery 16 
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before the Board of Trade and succeeded in 
obtaining the repeal of two of Spotswood’s 
most objectionable fiscal laws. Social life 
in the English metropolis was much to his 
taste. His youth and young manhood had 
been spent in Holland and especially in 
London, where he mixed with good society 
and led a gay and pleasant life while osten- 
sibly reading law in the Temple. He be- 
came an eager reader and a writer of pleas- 
ing, informal prose, declared to be the best 
in America before Franklin’s, and in gen- 
eral, as the epitaph on his tombstone stated 
many years later, ‘““he made a happy pro- 
ficiency in polite and varied learning.”’ 
Now, 1n 1717, his little daughter Evelyn 
was brought over from Virginia in her turn 
to be educated and accustomed to the ways 
She became a famous 


ol good societ' 
wit and beauty around whose name a good 
deal of legend has gathered. Tradition at- 
tributed Bridges’ charming portrait of het 
to Kneller, but Kneller had died before 
Evelvn reached the age of sixteen and the 
portrait shows her somewhat more mature. 

\bout eight years after the death of his 
first wife, Colonel Byrd married Maria Tay- 
lor, the subject of the Museum’s portrait, 
and a couple of vears later, in 1726, he re- 
turned home at last to Westover, bringing 
with him his new wife, a newer baby, named 
Anne, and the traditionally protesting Eve- 
lyn, then eighteen or nineteen years old. 
Probably he took with him in his baggage 
his own portrait and that of his first wife 
by the improvident or unfortunate Bridges, 
and the painter himself may well have 
formed one of the party. In view of the 
contents of Byrd’s letter to Spotswood some 
ten vears afterward it would seem likely, 
however, that Bridges put off his coming for 
several years and that his portraits of Eve- 
lvn and Maria were painted at Westover 
not long before 1735, though it 1s entirely 
possible that they were painted in England 

The survival in Virginia among these 
transplanted English men and women, even 
though it may have been for only a few 
years, of so accomplished a painter as 
Bridges 1s a phenomenon of interest to us, 
and his portraits help us to visualize the 
polite existences of such great landed fam- 
lies as the Byrds. It was on their vast 


acres that the present city of Richmond was 
founded, as thus described in Colonel 
Byrd’s Journal, September 19, 1733: 

When we got home we laid the founda- 
tions of two large cities—one at Schocco’s, 
to be called Richmond, and the other at the 
Point of Appamattuck River, to be named 
Petersburgh. These Major Mavo offered 
to lay out into lots without fee or reward. 
[he truth of it 1s these two places, being 
the uppermost landing of James and Appa- 
mattuck Rivers, are naturally for Marts 
where the traffic of the outer inhabitants 
must center. Thus did we not build cas- 
tles only, but also cities in the air.” 


Harry B. WEHLE. 


THE LOAN OF A PAINTING BY 
REMBRANDI 


\ newly discovered Rembrandt, received 
on loan from Mr. Jules S. 
It is one of the por- 


Bache, 1s on 
view in Gallery 20. 
traits of the artist’s wife Saskia in fancy 
dress. All those familiar, glittering studio 
properties of his, which seem so pathetic 
in the retrospect, have been utilized in the 
work. Saskia with loose hair, laurel 
wreath on her head and wearing over her 
shoulders the heavy, tinsel-embroidered 
cloak (which appears also on the opposite 
wall in the picture called the Noble Slav 
Is seated at a table with an open folio in 
front of her. On the table bevond the 
books are a terrestrial globe and the brass 
helmet, which has been painted so many 
times; on the wall hangs a shield with a 
Gorgon’s head in relief. For Saskia is Mi- 
nerva in this instance. 

The picture is distinguished by its vigor 
of handling and the full rotundity of its 
modeling. Rembrandt must have been 
well pleased with the work as he has signed 
it in unusually bold letters. It 1s dated 
1035. The painting has been cleaned and 
the effect, though startling 1n comparison 
with most of the heavily varnished pictures 
in the room, must be pretty close to what 
it was on leaving the artist’s hands 

Beyond the fact that the picture comes 


1S 


out of an English collection, its history 
unknown and it does not appear in any of 


the catalogues BRYSON BURROUGHS 
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PALMETTES IN NEAR EASTERN 
RUGS 


Additional space in the galleries has made 
it possible to exhibit practically in its 
entirety the James F. Ballard Collection 
of Oriental rugs in connection with other 
rugs owned by the Museum. The long 
gallery overlooking the armor court has 
provided excellent exhibition space and 
here as Well as in galleries D 3, E 12, 13, and 
14, art students will now have an unusual 
opportunity to study the design and the 
color combination of various types of Near 
Eastern rugs in which a great richness and 
variety of geometrical and floral motifs are 
combined to form a decorative unity. The 
motifs most used in Persian, Armenian, 
and Turkish rugs are the palmettes. 

\ palmette is a freely conventionalized 
motif resembling a flower without being a 
copy of any floral species. In ancient 
Oriental art we find two kinds of palmettes, 
one derived from the lotus and the other 
from the palm tree. The former (fig. 1 
a product of Egyptian art, consists of a 
calyx, two volutes, and a half rosette he 
second form (fig. 6), created by Assyrian 
art, shows two spiral volutes and several 
symmetrically arranged leaves suggesting 
the palm, which had a symbolic meaning 
as a Sacred tree. 

Greek art adopted the Oriental palmette, 
modifying it to a new form which ts called 
the Greek palmette. We find palmettes in 
early Christian and Byzantine art, where 
they are mingled with acanthus, vine, and 
semi-naturalistic motifs. In Mohammedan 
art palmettes appear together with the ar- 
abesques of which they form the integral 
part. In the fourteenth century Persian 
art introduced new forms of palmettes re- 
calling more naturalistic motifs which came 
from the Far East. 

An arabesque pattern shows various 
combinations of interlaced spiral lines, 
bearing full palmettes and half palmettes.! 
Often two half palmettes are connected 
together to form palmette-medallions en- 
closing a floral motif. This may be seen in 
fig. 3. Inthe same border we notice a full 
palmette ending at the top and bottom 


‘Jones, The Grammar of Ornament, pls. 31-38 


in another palmette (fan palmette) resem- 
bling the Assyrian form. In fig. 4 the ara- 
besque lines are replaced by interlaced 
bands ending in large palmettes suggest- 


ing the folage of a tree Both the bands 


W? 


FIG I EGYPTIAN 


PALMETTI 


and the palmettes are decorated with floral 
stems, with rosettes and larger floral motits 


resembling a peony. This flower was un- 





known in the Persian art and appears first 
in the wall tiles and textiles of the four 





teenth century as a result of the ( 
influence. 

Chinese textiles of the fourteenth centur 
are today preserved in many churches and 
In some museums. Chinese brocades or 
damasks exhibit an ornamentation ver' 
different from all that is known in the art 
of the Near East lhe fantastic Chinese 








Fle 3 DETAIL OF A RUG, PERSIAN, LATE XV CENTURY 





FIG. 4. DETAIL OF A RUG, PERSIAN, XVI CENTURY 





FIG. 5. DETAIL OF A RUG, PERSIAN, XVI CENTURY 
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nimals, the fonghoang, khilin, and dragon motifs, rosettes, lily-like flowers, peonies, 
ippear amid a rich floral decoration of | and leaves on interlaced stems. The peony 
pure Cl haractet Other textiles appears here (fig. 7) in conventionalized 
show only floral designs in various arrange form quite close toa palmette. Interesting 
One brocade* contains wavy stems is the comparison of the Persian lotus 

with leaves and rosettes and in the pointed = palmettes and peonies with the Chinese 
large lotus palmettes with a con- In the latter we recognize the proto- 
ntionalized peony. Another textile'shows — types of the Persian design which 1s much 
somewhat different pattern, consisting more conventionalized than the Chinese 
parallel stems with leaves, peonies By adding more leaves 1n various colors to 
nd other flowers, around large lotus the conventionalized peony the Persian 
palmettes. Each lotus palmette has in weavers created a peony palmette (sec 
he center pe or another flower fig. 3 inside the palmette medallions), re 


Ihe demand for Chinese design was so — sembling the traditional Persian lotus pal- 


great that Persian weavers began to appl mettes of the Sassanian period (fig. 2 
Chinese motifs to their own fabrics large peony palmettes are characteristic of 
Many textiles were made at the order of the so-called Armenian rugs 
the rulers of Egvpt and Mesopotami: lhe Persians, though inclined towards 
One brocade with a design showing parrots conventional floral motifs, were also abl 
ind dragons bears the name of Sultan to produce the most elaborate naturalisti 
Muhamad Nasireddin, who died in 1340 design In fig. 5 the detail of a rug of the 
In the Persian silks of the fourteenth and — Herat tvpe shows delicate floral stems with 
fifteenth centuries appear the Chiness leaves and apparently naturalistic flowers 
jragon, the Fonhoang, the lotus palmettes and Chinese cloud bands Beside these 
and the peonies [he same motifs can b motifs we find new forms of large palmettes 
ind in the Persian rugs of the sixteenth in the border and in the field These pal 
nd seventeenth centuries mettes have serrated outlines resembling 
lhe Persians adopting the Chinese floral naturalistic leaves and flowers, but far more 
otifs were not satisfied with mere imita- exaggerated in order to give them a decora- 
on I hev created new varieties of lotus tive appearance The palmettes enclose a 
paimettes and represented the peony both leat or a flower: sometimes there are two 
s a flower and a palmette The rug in smaller palmettes inside a larger one. Rugs 
fig. 8 (the rug is incomplete) belongs to with a design similar to fig. 5 belong to the 
the group of vase carpets and shows large most beautiful products of Persian art dur- 
palmettes with beautiful curved, lobed, or ing the Safavid dynasty. 
serrated outlines, combined to an interest From Persia many motifs of the rugs 


ing design. No two of the large palmettes went northward and westward and influ- 


are alike lhe leaves of each palmette ar enced the art of Asia Minor and Caucasus 
treated individually They are either Some Turkish rugs, probably those manu- 
close together with lobed outlines, or the factured for the court, show beside Persian 
unfold freely, turning toward or off the palmettes their own floral motifs, as tulips 
center. Other leaves have serrated out- pinks, hyacinths, and large leaves. In fig. 
lines or show forms of arabesque palmettes. 9 we see a detail of the field of a Turkish 


In the center of each palmette are all kinds rug. In the corner quadrants are the 


of flowers and leaves in various colors on Turkish flowers familiar to us from the fai- 
light or dark ground. Between the pal- ences of Asia Minor and Syria. In the 
mettes there is a whole world of floral center are several kinds of palmettes placed 
Ce Ee ae a OF one upon another forming a palmette tree 
figs. 328-330 which was a very common motif in the an- 
Falke, op. cit., fig. 322 cient Persian and Sassanian art, and can be 
‘Falke, op. cit., fig. 325 found in Persian silk weavings of the eighth 
Falke, op fig. 334 Phe | 1 Colles Oriental Rugs, 192 
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to twelfth centuries.* The palmettes, 


though derivations from Persian art, have 


in details and colors a characteristic Turk- 
ish appearance. 
M.S. DIMAND 





FIG. 9. DETAIL OF A RUG, TURKISH 
LATE XVI CENTURY 


THE TOMB OF TWO SCULPTORS 
AT THEBES 


Ihe Museum tssues this month another 
volume of the publications of its Egyp- 
tian Expedition.! the 
Robb de Pevster Tytus Memorial Series 
whose preparation and publication have 


This is the fourth of 


been made possible through funds gener- 
ously provided by Charlotte M. Tytus 
In this work, entitled The Tomb of Two 
Sculptors at Thebes, N. de Garis Davies 
has added a third to the list of private 


® Falke, op. cit., I, figs. 138 140, 153-155 

!Publications of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art Egyptian Expedition, edited by Albert M 
Lythgoe, Curator of the Department of Egyptian 
Art Robb de Peyster Tytus Memorial Series 
Volume I\ The Tomb of Two Sculptors 
Thebes, by Norman de Garis Davies. Folio, xii, 
82 pages; frontispiec 
photogravure plates, and 12 line plates. New 
York, | he Guilliss Pre SS, 1925 


nd 11 plates in color 


[heban tombs of the Eighteenth Dynasty 
which he has recorded and described for 
the Museum under the Tytus Fund The 
volumes of the series which have alread: 
appeared are The Tomb of Nakht in 1917 
and the two volumes of The Tomb of 
Puvemré in 1922-23. The object of the 
donor of the fund was the recording of 
some of the best of the decorated private 
tombs of Thebes before time and modern 
vandals should have utterly ruined them 

In this volume as in the previous ones of 
the series Mr. Davies has described in d 
tail the scenes and inscriptions painted 
upon the walls of the tomb and has drawr 
from them whatever they offer of histor 
biography, and information concerning 
manners and customs and tendencies in 
art | 
plates consisting of photogravures, lin 
drawings by Mr. Davies, and twelve color 
plates by the author and by Mrs. Davies 


} 


1e book ts illustrated by thirty-one 


Ihe tomb which forms the subject of 
volume ts excavated in the rock in the great 
cemetery on the western bank of the Nik 


Thebes, not far from the desert cliffs whicl 


shut in the valley Phe burial chamber was 
plundered 1n ancient times, as were the gr 

majority of Egyptian tombs now known to 
us, but the painted scenes on the walls of 


the outer chamber have managed to sur 


vive In very fair condition for 3300 year: 
for the evidence points to the tomb’s having 
been prepared about 1375 B. | he in- 
scriptions indicate an unusu 

that almost equal prominence is given t 
two individuals, Apuki and Nebamon 
sculptors, who seem to have been marri 
successively to the same woman, an 
likely that both were buried inthe tomb. Si 
little do we know of the personalities 
any of the artists of ancient Egypt, that 


monument built for two of them, both de- 


scendants themselves of earlier artists, must 
have considerable importance for the stu- 
dent of Egyptian archaeolog Further- 


more, when it 1s added that these two sculp- 
tors lived at the dawn of the great arti 
revolution of Ikhnaton, it will be realized 
that this new volume of the [Tytus Series 
maintains the interest of its predecessors 
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YD | ‘ 
1 BRANCH OF THE MUSEUM 
Mr. Rockefeller’s gift of the Cloisters 
1 the arr ment b he Trustees for its 
ondu l Df 1 OF the parent \| iIscum 

ntro I ) n count? I M 1 IT 

museun Iministratios li whicl 
} ] ] ] 
> CloOp I i n oni One 
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er | 1 )| ) pHetlNi Coreen 

\1 

Viuseul lL on 
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1 rt \ 
Vill 

scun S t| 
d W open 

pel 
+ 2 ‘ 

Wales lhe old mu 
m | S 

soutl Kensington 

Wer r Slerread to 

I) | j 

pbethAnal Green, and 

erected on some four 
tice 4 hank W ! 

had bee riven for 

the benet ( the 

POO! Charles II’s 

reign, and had been 

Pury SCU D Sp i] 


ct of Parha 


presented t to the 


government 





Ol the iDrar\ ol New York, 


Which has a branch down-town delivery, 
where a portion of their collections are 
kept 


[he problems in the administration of a 


branch library are simple as compared with 
those which tn principle arise in the case of 


library provides the 


aimost 


the museum Phe 


book which, with mathematical 
as needed in a 


but the 


certainty, may be selected 


given locality; 


nuseum must sel 


not duplicates as in 


the case Of books, Dut 


} 


original objects, and 
presumably, of such 


merit that thev will 
attract the attend- 
dwellers 
neighborhood; 
presumably further, 
the standard of the 
collections should bs 
of merit equal to 
those of the main mu- 


seum, to allow of fre- 


temporary eX- 


In the Cloisters, 
the Metropolitan Mu- 


seum has a collection 
of high merit, and the 


oe 


omer 


time of the opening THE CLOISTERS fact that it 1s very 
theWallaceCollection ENTRANCE FROM THE WES1 much specialized 
was exhibited there need not lessen its 
and this was followed by several notable genera! usefulness lo the student it will 
collections. otfer an opportunity to study Gothic art in 


nches In the develop 


lhe idea of ‘‘br: 
ment or expansion of libraries in large cities 
had its inception in Manchester, Liverpool, 
Birmingham, and other and 
Was put Into operation in the United States 
by the trustees of the Boston Public Li- 


rary in 1871 with the 


English cities 


establishment of 

ranch in East Boston, a section of the cits 
across the harbor and some distance 
from the main building, although it is in- 
teresting to note that 
Boston | when. the 


branches was being discussed, 


| 


lving 


brary, que stion. ol 
said in their 
annual report for 1869, ‘Something nearer 


to the system prevails in the arrangements 


the trustees of the 


200 


most sympathetic surroundings: and to the 


more casual visitor it will provide the op- 
portunity for real enjoy 
Just as in the case o the library the 
cataloguing, classifying, etc., 1s 
done in the main building by the statf of 


actual 


Work Ol 


while the 
is confined to the re- 


cataloguers and otners, 
work of the branch 


and deliver, 


and the help- 
Want, SO 


celving of books 


ing of readers to find what they 
in the branch of the museum only the work 
ol dem mstration D\ competent pers ms 1s 


required, in addition to the 


housekeeping 


service, Its service of cataloguing. et 


being done in the main building 





AND NOTES 


centurie 
under the \r hb sn 


ACCESSIONS 


THE Giet oF Epwarp C. Moort 
MopERN.DeEcoRATIVE Art. The 
oratefully acknowledge the gift by 
C. Moore of $10,000 to be applied to the 


and sixth 
Vitale, 
Ecclesius (524-34 


Maximianus in 547. One of the 


FOR 


Trustees begun 


Edward was conse 


purchase of examples of modern decorative represents the Emperor Justinian 


| art of | urope and America \ like sum a gift in the form of a basin probably con- 
for this purpose has been received yearl taining an offering of gold, accompanied bi 
from Mr. Moore since 1922; translated into)» Maximianus and surrounded by his suit 
terms of objects, 1t has meant for the Mu- — and guards; in the other we see the Empre 
seum and its visitors such interesting and Theodora, accompanied by her attendant 


carrving 


a golden bowl or chalice, presum 
oift to the church 


its collections as the 


) 

Bi LLE- 
, 

op jects 


addit ions to 
bl by 


5, pp QO-OO 


Significant 


a bly a 


marquetry ta ark Jones 


¥, April, 19 
n Gi ler 


procession has halted in the 
the 
would have beet 


and the 


Ty 
I 


church, since kmperor still wears his 
diadem, which removed 





THe Room or RECENT ACCESSIONS within the sacred edificé lhe mosaics 
Paintings from the Collis P. Huntington may commemorate the actual participation 
Collection will remain on exhibition in the | of the Emperor Justinian aad the Empres 
Room of Recent Accessions during August. Theodora in the dedication of the churcl 

although there ts no histor 

THe HANDBOOK OF THE PIERPONT Mor- — this. It is probable, however, that Just 

GAN WIN The Handbook of the Pier- ian contributed to the expense of decor 
pont Morgan Wing, by Joseph Breck and — tion and may have sent a present of plat 


now on sale at the lhe sumptuous costumes of the Byzan 


Red 
th oTeal ndell 


al court are represented with 


) 
Rogers, Is 


D sk: paper-bound COPles 


Mevric R 


Information 


51.00, copies bound in boards at $2.00 are also the vestments of the clerg' The 
mosaics are not only representative of th 
SUMMER SESSION STUDENTS Al [Ht art of mosaic at 1ts ver he ont < mut 
Museum. During the last month the decoration, but are also, esp ly for th 
Museum received its usual visit from stu- . student of costume, documents xtraor 
dents in the summer session of Columbia dinarv interest 
University. They were met by members The reproductions have been carefull 
of the staff who showed them the objects of made from the origin ynotograp 
interest in the different departments. Two Msgr. Wilpert, the distinguished or 
special courses of lectures in the Museum _ the great work on mosak In preparat 
galleries were arranged for the students: for this publication Msgr. Wilpert | 
one given by Huger Elliott and one bi scaffolding erected, tl mos pho 
Elise P. Carey graphed, the photographs enlarged 
the color of each individual stone repro 
Mosaic Repropuctions. Thetwogreat duced on the enlarged photographs b 
panels! of mosaic, now exhibited in a bay capable artists working directly in f1 
of the Hall of Casts, are coples recently of the mosaics on the scaffoldin 
made of two celebrated mosaics in the mosaic reproductions were made dit | 
Church of San Vitale at Ravenna, the from these original colored studies, t} 
chief center in Italy of mosaic art in the work being done on transparent p 
1One panel measures 12 ft. wide by & ft. Sir placed over the orig | tograp 
high, th her 12 ft. 5in. wide by 8 ft. 8 in. hi i a 
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